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Week Ending Friday, February 27, 1987 


American Competitiveness 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 21, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

This past Tuesday I gave a major address 
on our administration’s proposal to make 
our nation more competitive in the world 
economy. Then on Thursday I submitted 
those proposals to Congress. American com- 
petitiveness—it’s an issue that involves all 
our hopes for keeping this country a land of 
opportunity in the years ahead. 

Of course millions of us have the feeling 
that, recently, American products haven’t 
been measuring up in the world market- 
place quite the way they should. According 
to one poll, 9 out of 10 Americans are wor- 
ried that the United States is losing its com- 
petitive edge. But it’s important to move 
away from general notions like these to 
define the problem as precisely as we can. 

Looking back we know that, virtually 
throughout our history, the United States 
has grown more competitive with the rest 
of the world, not less. In the century and a 
third between our founding and the First 
World War, we went from a minor agrarian 
nation—a country for the most part of small 
towns and little farms scattered among vast 
reaches of virgin wilderness—to an industri- 
al power of the first rank, with great cities 
and factories and a workforce that was large 
and highly skilled. By the end of the Second 
World War, the United States stood alone, 
an economic giant that none of the war- 
ravaged powers could even begin to match. 
Since the war the United States has under- 
gone economic expansion, growing eco- 
nomically still stronger; but so have other 
nations. 

The countries the Second World War laid 
low have in recent decades not only rebuilt 
to prewar levels but gone on to play major 
roles in the modern world economy. This is 
as it should be, as we Americans would 
want it to be. It’s no good being the tallest 


one around just because everybody else is 
flat on his back. And we went to great 
lengths with the Marshall plan and other 
programs, specifically to help other nations 
get back on their economic feet. 

But, yes, this new prosperity on the part 
of other nations does involve certain chal- 
lenges. By the way, I'd like to stress that I 
used the word “challenges,” not “threats.” 
Threats are something you need to beat 
back; challenges are something you can rise 
to. 

Today we see these economic challenges 
everywhere, challenges like the high quality 
of so many foreign goods and improved 
marketing techniques for selling foreign 
goods here at home. The strong dollar of 
recent years—in large part a reflection of 
the underlying health of our economy—has 
added a challenge of its own, making for- 
eign goods less expensive in America and 
American goods more expensive abroad. 

Yet perhaps the most distressing short- 
comings involve the aspect of American life 
that will most directly affect our future— 
education. Compared to students in the 
Soviet Union, American high school pupils 
spend over 20 percent fewer hours each 
year in school. Compared to students in 
Japan, American pupils receive significantly 
less instruction in those subjects of special 
importance to so many areas of economic 
growth—mathematics and the sciences. 

And we've cut tax rates and held down 
the growth of government spending during 
these past 6 years. America has begun to 
meet these challenges. Education test 
scores have risen. Inflation has fallen to its 
lowest level in 25 years. Our economy has 
created some 13 million jobs. In manufac- 
turing, labor productivity is rising at a rate 
almost 50 percent greater than the postwar 
average. To give just one example of im- 
proved quality: Our auto industry is retool- 
ing and offering extended warranties. And 
in the words of management expert Peter 
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made in terms of labor force participation 
of women. It’s an incredible achievement.” 

An incredible achievement indeed, but 
one to build upon, not take for granted. 
And that’s why in my address on Tuesday I 
put forward an array of proposais, including 
worker retraining, redoubled efforts to 
open foreign markets to American goods, 
and new research initiatives to spur innova- 
tion in science and technology. This quest 
for excellence must be a great national un- 
dertaking that challenges Americans to 
achieve their best—that challenges workers 
to take greater pride in their product; busi- 
nessmen to become even more enterprising 
and innovative; and educators to instill in 
our children a willingness to strive for that 
magic word, “excellence.” So, I call on Con- 
gress to put our proposals at the top of its 
agenda and to act upon them promptly. 
Working together I’m confident that we'll 
go on to still more jobs and even greater 
prosperity. After all, when it comes to 
world competitiveness, we Americans have 
quite a history behind us. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. ; 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


National Governors’ Association 





Toast at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 22, 1987 





The President. It’s been a pleasure to 
have met with you this evening and to have 
had this opportunity to break bread and to 
get to know you. Pardon me, but the cir- 
cumstances remind me a bit of the story of 
the Christians in ancient Rome who are 
thrown into the arena there. And moments 
later, why, the hungry lions were released 
and came charging out at them. And before 
they could quite get to them, one of the 
Christians stood up, stepped forward, and 
said something. And the lions suddenly just 
laid down and refused to attack the Chris- 
tians. Well, the crowd at the Coliseum got 
mad. They yelled at the lions. They were 
throwing rocks at them and everything, but 
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they couldn’t get them to eat the Chris- 
tians. Finally, Nero called the Christian 
leader to his side and said, “What is it that 
you told the lions?” He said, “I simply told 
them there would be speeches after the 
meal.” [Laughter] 

Well, tonight there are no speeches after 
the meal, so I'll be brief. Having been a 
Governor, I can sympathize that sometimes 
it feels like you’re out in the middle of the 
arena and the voters are rooting for the 
lions. After our meeting I hope that each of 
you understands that this administration is 
rooting for you. 

In these last 5 years we’ve done our best 
to make certain the Federal Government 
doesn’t increase taxes and drain away the 
revenue base that you depend on at the 
State and local level. Federal money is, as 
we all know, nothing more than local 
money that is given back, minus a carrying 
charge and coupled with complex guide- 
lines and regulations. Well, we’d rather 
have local and State officials, and the 
people themselves, keep that revenue right 
at home. And as far as those guidelines— 
you've helped us save the States billions of 
dollars by ridding the books of needless pa- 
perwork and trimming back the redtape. 
I’ve thought from my own days as Gover- 
nor that the best thing the Federal Govern- 
ment can do for the States is get out of your 
pockets and out of your way. 

Today State government has resumed its 
rightful role as a major force in our society. 
The subjects we'll concentrate on tomor- 
row—welfare, employment training, and 
education—are the biggest challenges of 
today. They cannot be solved unless you are 
a major part of the solution. In the case of 
welfare reform—for example, our program 
is your program, what works best for your 
citizens in the unique circumstances that 
you know best. It’s clear that centralized 
planning doesn’t work here anymore than it 
works in socialist countries. There’s a story 
about two Russians who are walking down 
the road in Moscow. And one of them said 
to the other, “Comrade, do you really think 
now that we finally have achieved all that 
there is—the highest state of communism— 
that we’ve reached that?” And the other 
one said: “Oh, no. Things are going to get a 
lot worse.” [Laughter] 
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Seriously though, it’s a pleasure to share 
this wonderful evening with you all. So, 
there isn’t a place on here to set this. I 
always have to go over and get it. I now lift 
a glass to all of you, to our country, may her 
50 States and 5 territories always shine as 
the stars in the constellation of freedom and 
democracy. 

Audience. Here, here! 

The President. Thank you all, and God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


National Governors’ Association 





Remarks to Members of the Association. 
February 23, 1987 





Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House. It’s a great pleasure to 
have you all here in Washington and have 
this opportunity to talk to you, as one chief 
executive to others, about our plans to pre- 
pare America for the century ahead. 

With me, as you saw—usually a group 
anyplace I go anymore, so we—Secretary 
Bennett and Secretary Bowen, Chuck 
Hobbs, the Vice President.! And they’ll all 
help me in answering any questions that 
you may have. Mostly, however, we want to 
listen to you, to hear what’s happening at 
the State level; because I may be preju- 
diced, having been a Governor myself. But 
I’m convinced that it’s in our States and 
communities that we find many of the most 
innovating and exciting answers to our 
problems. 

First, however, I want to talk about what 
we see as our three top agenda items: wel- 
fare reform, education, and competitive- 
ness. All three, of course, are connected. 
Success in all three areas is necessary if 
America is going to be all it can be. 


1 Secretary of Education William J. Ben- 
nett; Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices Otis R. Bowen; Charles D. Hobbs, 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development, and Vice President George 
Bush. 


On the subject of welfare reform: Tomor- 
row we'll be sending our legislative propos- 
al to Congress, to start that long and convo- 
luted process by which we hope to get true 
reform started. Our goal is to establish a 
process that allows States and communities 
to implement their own antipoverty ideas 
based on their own unique experiences. 
States and communities are in the best posi- 
tion to find solutions to welfare dependen- 
cy. In fact, a number of you already have 
used the limited independence that you 
now have to improve your welfare systems. 
Dozens more of you’ve demonstrated that 
you're eager to pursue new ideas and fresh 
strategies. 

I’m also convinced that for any plan to 
work, it must be based on the advice of 
experts—not the ones in the universities 
and the think tanks, whose expert advice 
helped create the current welfare crisis, but 
the real experts: people like a lady named 
Kimi Gray, a one-time welfare mother with 
five children. We had her here in the White 
House the other day, and she told us about 
how she had gotten herself off of welfare 
and sent her five children to college. Not 
only that but she went on to become the 
driving force behind the Kenilworth Park- 
side Resident Management Association, 
taking over the management of these hous- 
ing projects. 

And when she started out, she says that 
Kenilworth Parkside was referred to as “the 
end of nowhere, the part of the city that’s 
been forgotten.” But through the resident 
management concept, welfare recidivism 
was reduced from 85 percent to 22 percent 
and teenage pregnancy was cut by 50 per- 
cent. Crime in the neighborhood fell, and 
new businesses started up. 

And how did she do it? Well, her work 
echoes what every other true expert about 
welfare knows, what everyone who’s had 
success getting people off of welfare, rather 
than on, will tell you. “Our philosophy,” she 
said, “is that the only way we could save 
our community was by saving our families.” 
And how did they do that? Well, here are 
her words: “By returning respect and re- 
sponsibility and pride back to the fathers of 
our community.” 

There, spoken with the eloquence that 
comes from experience, is the fundamental 
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truth about the difference between depend- 
ency and self-sufficiency: It hinges on the 
family. The fundamental principle that 
must guide all our efforts at reform is that 
anything we do, any change we make, must 
strengthen, support, and give encourage- 
ment to the family. We must do all we can 
to ensure that the family is a safe haven for 
its children, a source of strength and securi- 
ty for all its members. 

And let me make a related point: In some 
cases day care may be a necessity, but it 
can never replace the love and care of the 
parents themselves. We’ve always been a 
nation that’s drawn its strength from the 
values of family life. If America hopes to 
enter the 21st century united and free, we 
must once again make a wholesale, con- 
scious commitment to strengthening and 
protecting those basic family values and the 
strong, stable families from which they 
spring. 

I know you all recently received my 
letter on welfare reform. And I know that 


you're as dissatisfied with the present ~ 


system as we are. And many of you've 
thought long and hard about what needs to 
be done. Well, that’s why we’re anxious to 
hear what ideas your task force, headed by 
Governor Mike Castle, has to offer. And all 
of you, individually, have made great 
strides. We need your ideas, but not just 
your ideas. I’m asking each of you to help 
get our legislation through Congress. And 
I’m asking each of you, then, to use your 
new freedom to try new approaches in your 
State so that we can work together to make 
welfare work better. 

Also, I’ve previewed the ideas you're 
going to consider tomorrow as a group, 
ideas developed over the past year by your 
task force on welfare reform. And I want 
you to know that I applaud those efforts, 
especially the emphasis that you’re putting 
on increased  self-responsibility among 
people the welfare system has too often as- 
signed to long-term dependency. 

An important part of the solution for 
many is education. And may I take a 
minute here to congratulate all of you on 
the impressive strides you’re making in this 
area. Last August you issued a report called 
“Time For Results.” And you raised some 
tough questions and offered some bold rec- 
ommendations for reform. 
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You told us that our education system 
should set high standards and hold teachers 
and administrators accountable for the jobs 
they do. You told us that we should encour- 
age more parental choice and involvement, 
and you told us to open up the education 
profession to qualified individuals from 
other professions. And you said that our col- 
leges should be judged by their success or 
failure in educating our students. 

Secretary Bennett tells me that you're 
moving full speed ahead to put your recom- 
mendations into practice. Well, I want to 
urge you today to continue to build on your 
report and to carry your ideas through, spe- 
cifically ensure that all our students have 
good teachers by opening up the profession 
to all competent individuals who have mas- 
tered the subjects to be taught and make an 
even greater push for higher standards and 
higher expectations for all of our children, 
regardless of their social or economic back- 
ground. 

You’ve taken the lead, and the Federal 
Government is going to work to do our 
part. Last week I sent two important pieces 
of legislation to the Congress: our ECIA 
proposal to improve the education of disad- 
vantaged children and our bilingual propos- 
al to restore flexibility to decisions on the 
best means of teaching children whose first 
language is not English. These proposals 
complement your reform efforts. We’re en- 
couraged by the progress of our education 
reform movement. You’re on the front 
lines, so let’s stick with it. 

And finally, the task of competitiveness. 
Welfare reform and education are a big 
part of that. People are our most valuable 
resource; and their imagination and creativ- 
ity, hard work, and faith—that’s what'll 
drive America into the 2lst century. We 
can’t afford to leave anyone out, and no one 
must be excluded. 

And that’s why I recently sent to Con- 
gress proposed legislation to ensure that 
government will contribute its share to 
America’s quest for excellence. Ours is a 
diverse package, as diverse as the challenge 
before us. But diverse though it is, every 
part of it has one central purpose—and that 
is to make certain that in the years ahead 
the door of opportunity and excellence is 
open to all Americans. 


oe 
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Well, now I’ve broken my promise of last 
night at dinner. I’ve talked too long. Our 
friends from the press will be leaving now. 
And when they’ve cleared the room, I'll just 
turn to your Chairman, Bill Clinton, so that 
I can hear some of your ideas. 

Nice to have had you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:54 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Medicare Catastrophic Illness Coverage 
Act 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. February 24, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit today for your 
immediate consideration and enactment the 
“Medicare Catastrophic Illness Coverage 
Act.” This landmark legislation would pro- 
vide protection under the Medicare pro- 
gram for elderly and disabled Americans 
who suffer an acute care catastrophic ill- 
ness. The legislation would help provide 
peace of mind for 30 million Americans 
without adding to the tax burden of their 
children. 

We all know family, friends, or neighbors 
who have suffered a devastating acute care 
illness that has destroyed their financial se- 
curity. A catastrophic acute care illness re- 
quires treatment so costly that families can 
only pay for it by impoverishing them- 
selves. A catastrophic illness is financially 
devastating and requires personal sacrifices 
that can haunt families for the rest of their 
lives. 

Elderly Americans require more medical 
care than younger persons. Average health 
care spending for an elderly person in 1984 
was $4,200, compared to $1,100 for a 
person under 65. 

Virtually all the elderly have acute care 
insurance protection under Medicare. 
About two-thirds also have private supple- 
mentary insurance, or Medigap. These two 
types of insurance together still have some 
significant limitations in coverage. As a 
result, unpredictable health care expenses 


loom large in the personal budgets of the 
elderly. 

There are gaps in Medicare as currently 
structured for acute care expenses. Hospital 
coverage is limited. After 60 days of hospi- 
tal care, a Medicare patient begins to make 
increasingly costly payments—rising from 
$130 per day for days 61 through 90, to 
$260 per day for days 91 through 150, to 
the full cost of care for more than 150 days 
in the hospital. On top of this, there is a 
required 20 percent co-payment for all phy- 
sician services covered by Medicare. The 
Medicare program, then, requires the great- 
est payments from those with the most seri- 
ous health problems. 

About 13 percent of the elderly are also 
covered by Medicaid, a health program for 
the poor. Medicaid is State-operated, and 
many States limit the amount and kind of 
services they will pay for under the pro- 
gram. 

The proposed “Medicar? Catastrophic IIl- 
ness Coverage Act” would provide im- 
proved acute care coverage for the elderly 
and disabled by restructuring the Medicare 
program. The proposal would set an annual 
limit on out-of-pocket expenses for ap- 
proved charges, with the additional cover- 
age financed by a modest additional premi- 
um to be paid by beneficiaries. 

Under the proposed legislation, a $2,000 
out-of-pocket limit for Medicare-proposed 
expenses would be established. Beneficiaries 
would be assured that once they had in- 
curred out-of-pocket expenses of $2,000 for 
approved charges, the Medicare program 
would pay for all remaining covered serv- 
ices. 

As part of the added protection, all hospi- 
tal and skilled nursing facility coinsurances 
would be eliminated. Further, no benefici- 
ary would ever pay more than two hospital 
deductibles in any year. Skilled nursing fa- 
cility care would be fully covered for 100 
days each year. The complicated “spell-of- 
illness” concept would be eliminated. The 
current deductible and coinsurance for phy- 
sician-related services would not be 
changed until the $2,000 limit was reached. 

The proposal would be completely fi- 
nanced by a modest addition to the existing 
monthly Supplementary Medical Insurance 
(part B) premium. Any beneficiary electing 
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the optional part B would be automatically 
covered for catastrophic expenditures. The 
catastrophic expense cap would be adjusted 
annually to reflect changes in program 
costs. The new premium would cover the 
full costs of the catastrophic illness benefit 
in an actuarially sound manner. Conse- 
quently, this new benefit would not require 
the infusion of additional general revenues 
nor exacerbate the current budget deficit. 

The legislation that we are advancing 
today addresses a fundamental gap in the 
health insurance protection of the elderly 
and disabled. I am asking the Congress to 
give elderly Americans a health insurance 
plan that fights the fear of catastrophic 
acute care illness. For too long, many of our 
senior citizens have been faced with 
making an intolerable choice—a choice be- 
tween bankruptcy and death. This proposed 
legislation would help solve this tragic prob- 
lem. I urge you to join me in facing the 
challenge before us and to consider favor- 
ably our approach to catastrophic illness 
protection under Medicare. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 24, 1987. 


Council for a Black Economic Agenda 





Remarks at a White House Meeting. 
February 24, 1987 





Reporter. Mr. President, who do you 
bring to the White House to replace Don 
Regan? ! 

The President. 1 have some remarks I 
have to make here on a different subject. 

Well, it’s good to have you and the mem- 
bers of the council here again—we met 
before. I recall that when we met last year, 
you had some pretty impressive ideas on 
your agenda dealing with economic devel- 
opment, education, and housing. While 
Congress has yet to act affirmatively on two 
of those items—education vouchers and en- 
terprise zones—working together we were 


1 Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff. 
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able to get legislation on tax reform and on 
tenant management and public housing. 

This year the objectives, which are 
among the highest on our list of domestic 
priorities, our competitiveness and welfare 
reform, which together create paths of op- 
portunity. And I understand that you have 
also expanded your own agenda to include 
items which complement these objectives. 

We must start now preparing America for 
the 2lst century. America is beginning the 
great quest for excellence that will open 
paths of opportunity so that all Americans 
will be ready for the year 2000. Our wel- 
fare reform package is our way of opening 
paths of opportunity. We can’t go into the 
competitive world of the next century with 
so many of our fellow citizens caught in a 
poverty trap—a trap that robs those in it of 
hope and dignity and robs all of us of the 
benefits of their minds and their work. But 
welfare reform is not the only part of our 
quest for excellence. 

But I want to stress one thing: We’re not 
talking about denying help to those who 
must have the help of others through no 
fault of their own. What we’re talking about 
is reforming welfare so that the program 
itself gets people back into independence 
and self-sufficiency, rather than permanent- 
ly capturing them into that system and 
keeping them there. 

For all Americans, we want to open more 
and more paths of opportunity in education 
and expanding scientific literacy and foster- 
ing new technologies and, through new 
technology, new jobs for the future; and 
building a fair, free, and growing world 
economy that gives hope and opportunity 
to all Americans, all mankind. That’s the 
great challenge before us. 

I look forward to hearing your ideas on 
these subjects and then find out how we 
can all be helpful. And now we will pause 
while our friends leave us. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, did you forget about 
approving the arms sale to IranP 

The President. What? 

Q. Did you forget having given that prior 
approval for the arms sale? 

The President. Now, you know I don’t 
take answers here, and I’m not going to 
answer any questions on those subjects until 
the Tower commission report has come in. 
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Q. But could you tell us if it upsets you 
that reports are continuing that you’ve for- 
gotten this or remembered that? 

The President. Well, I'm not supposed to 
answer, but I’d like to ask one question of 
everybody. Everybody that can remember 
what they were doing on August 8th of 
1985, raise your hand. I think it’s possible to 
forget. Nobody’s raised any hands. 

Okay. All right. 

Q. What about Mr. Regan? Do you have a 
replacement in mind, sir? 

Q. Is Nancy talking with—— 

The President. After the Tower commis- 
sion, please. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:13 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Programs . 





Message to the Congress. 
February 25, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The Administrator of the Office of Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) has recently submitted to me a 
copy of the Tenth Analysis and Evaluation 
of Federal Juvenile Delinquency Programs 
as required by Section 204(b\5) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-415), as amended. This 
letter fulfills the statutory requirement to 
respond to the Congress concerning this 
document and its recommendations. 

This year’s report and its recommenda- 
tions focus on encouraging public-private 
partnerships. The objective is to target the 
specific needs of each community while en- 
countering fewer layers of bureaucracy and 
decreasing the dependency on Federal dol- 
lars. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Program has been effective, 
channeling almost one billion dollars since 
1975 into various programs authorized by 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act. 

Over the years, with the aid of these re- 
sources, the States have been able to ac- 
complish the primary goals of deinstitution- 


alization of status offenders and the separa- 
tion of juvenile and adult offenders at the 
State and local levels. In addition, many 
successful demonstration programs have 
been implemented in jurisdictions across 
the country. We, therefore, think that it is 
time to turn over the responsibility for con- 
tinuing these programs to the State and 
local communities who benefit from them. 

Several of the OJJDP’s recommendations 
will go a long way toward making the tran- 
sition from total reliance on Federal funds. 
Interagency cooperation and efforts to pro- 
vide coordinated juvenile justice activities 
will ensure the most efficient use of taxpay- 
er dollars. This is key because although we 
are proposing termination of OJJDP, there 
are still other Federal agencies that will be 
providing services and programs benefitting 
juveniles. Also, the Administrator recom- 
mends encouraging the involvement of 
States, community groups, volunteers, 
public-private partnerships, and the private 
sector in protecting society and reducing 
juvenile crime. 

However, simply because we propose ter- 
minating this Federal grant program it 
would be a mistake to conclude that the 
Administration’s commitment to a strong 
criminal justice system is less than com- 
plete. Rather, we have sought improve- 
ments to those elements of the criminal jus- 
tice system where we believe the Federal 
government has a legitimate responsibility. 
Indeed, it is precisely because of our strong 
commitment to improving the criminal jus- 
tice system that we continually search for 
scarce Federal dollars. Accordingly, Federal 
funding for the administration of justice has 
greatly expanded during my Administra- 
tion. While 1982 funding totaled $4.7 bil- 
lion, as measured in outlays, my 1988 
budget provides $9.2 billion. This is an in- 
crease of almost 100 percent. 

The report sets forth six recommenda- 
tions for improving Federal juvenile delin- 
quency prevention policy. I can assure you 
that each of the recommendations will be 
implemented to the extent possible with re- 
spect to funds appropriated in fiscal year 


er, Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 25, 1987. 
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Department of Education 





Nomination of Beryl Dorsett To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. February 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Beryl Dorsett to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Elementary and Second- 
ary Education, Department of Education. 
She would succeed Lawrence F. Davenport. 

Since September 1986 Ms. Dorsett has 
been acting principal at Public School 73, 
District 9 in Bronx, NY. Previously, she was 
a coordinator of social studies, New York 
City Public School System, District 1, 1985- 
1986; on sabbatical conducting feasibility 
and educational studies in Africa, August 
1984—August 1985; assistant to the princi- 
pal, Junior High School 22, Bronx, NY, 
1983-1984; director, Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act, chapter I pro- 
grams, Bronx, NY, 1979-1983; and assistant 
director, title I programs, Bronx, NY, 1978- 
1979. 

She graduated from Baruch City College 
(A.A.S., 1963; B.B.A., 1964). She has two 
children and resides in Bronx, NY. Ms. Dor- 
sett was born August 4, 1940, in New York 
City. 


United States Air Force Academy 





Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Visitors. February 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Air Force Academy for terms 
expiring December 30, 1989. 


Holly Coors, of Colorado. Mrs. Coors is currently 
vice president and founder, Citizens for Amer- 
ica. This is a reappointment. 


Charles B. Wilkinson, of Missouri. Mr. Wilkinson 
is currently vice chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Public Employees Benefit Services 
Corp. Previously he was coach of the St. Louis 
Cardinals football team, 1979-1980. This is a 
reappointment. 
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President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Designation of Chairman and Vice 
Chairman. February 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to the positions of Chairman and Vice 
Chairman, respectively, of the President’s 
National Security Telecommunications Ad- 
visory Committee for terms of 1 year. 


Rocco John Marano has served on the Commit- 
tee since May 1983. He would succeed Theo- 
dore F. Brophy. Since 1984 Mr. Marano has 
served as president and chief executive officer 
of Bell Communications Research, Inc., of Liv- 
ingston, NJ. He has been with the Bell System 
since 1953. Mr. Marano was born February 14, 
1928, in Haverstraw, NY. 


Paul H. Henson has served on the Committee 
since December 1982. Mr. Henson would suc- 
ceed Rocco John Marano. Currently he is chair- 
man of the board, United Telecommunications, 
Inc., Kansas City, KS. Mr. Henson was born 
July 22, 1925, in Bennet, NE. 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of John C. Gartland as a 
Member. February 25, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John Charles Gartland to be 
a member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
September 30, 1989. He would succeed 
Kenneth O. Stout. 


Since 1979 he has been director of Wash- 
ington affairs, Amway Corp. Previously he 
was director, Foundation for the Study of 
Presidential and Congressional Terms, 
1978-1979. 


He graduated from Villanova University 
(B.A., 1963) and George Washington Uni- 
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versity (M.A., 1968). Mr. Gartland is mar- 
ried, has six children, and resides in Poto- 
mac, MD. He was born February 3, 1940, in 
Cleveland, OH. 


National Commission on Agricultural 
Finance 





Appointment of David H. Fulstone II as a 
Member. February 25, 1987 





The President announced today his inten- 
tion to appoint David H. Fulstone II to be a 
member of the National Commission on Ag- 
ricultural Finance. This is a new position. 


Mr. Fulstone is currently a rancher in 
Nevada. He is active in local agricultural, 
community, and political organizations. Mr. 
Fulstone is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Yerington, NV. He was born De- 
cember 23, 1950, in Yerington. 


Mid-America Committee 





Remarks at a White House Briefing on 
American Competitiveness. 
February 25, 1987 





Well, thank you all, and welcome to the 
Old Executive Office Building. It’s a pleas- 
ure to be able to welcome so many distin- 
guished executives from the Midwest, the 
part of the country that I grew up in and 
that still holds a special place in my heart. 


I have to digress for a moment and tell 
you something about that great heartland, 
the middle of our country. The first time I 
was ever in Ergland, in 1949, and I was 
with a little group, and we wanted to see 
some of those historic old pubs. So, on a 
weekend afternoon we were introduced 
into one. The driver apologized because it 
was only 400 years old. [Laughter] And it 
turned out to be a mom and pop installa- 
tion. And the lady serving us, the mom— 
she finally spoke up and said, “You're 
Americans, aren’t youP And we agreed that 
we were. “Oh,” she said, “there was a 


group of your chaps down the road during 
the war.” And she said, “They would come 
in here in the evening.” She said, “They 
called me mom, and they called the old 
man pop.” And she said, “They would come 
in and hold a songfest. And then,” she said, 
“it was Christmas Eve.” And by this time 
she’s not looking at us anymore; she’s kind 
of looking off into the distance. And a tear 
was beginning to come. She said, “We were 
in here all alone, and,” she said, “the door 
opened and in they come.” And she said, 
“They had presents for us—Christmas pres- 
ents.” And then she said this line that got 
me. She said, “Big strappin’ lads they was, 
from a place called Ioway.” [Laughter] 
Well, I think we could all visualize those big 
strappin’ lads. They’re probably the best 
ambassadors of good will we send out. 

But as business leaders from America’s 
heartland you represent a tremendously im- 
portant audience: men and women with re- 
sponsibility for so much of our country’s 
corporate and economic might—so much of 
America’s growth, prosperity, and job cre- 
ation. You know, a few years ago, I chal- 
lenged our nation’s educators to improve 
education throughout America. Since then 
all 50 States have had task forces in educa- 
tion, and our students’ test scores have 
risen. And now we’re engaged in another 
great effort, an effort to make America 
more competitive in world markets—in a 
word, a quest for excellence. And in a 
moment I'll issue you a challenge that’s 
every bit as important as the one I gave to 
the educators. 

First, though, permit me to tell you what 
those of us in government intend to do as 
our part of this quest for excellence. And by 
the way, you can relax: I know that others 
have given you thorough briefings, so I 
promise to keep my own remarks short. 
You know, I often reflect that George 
Washington—I try to keep this in mind— 
gave an inaugural address of just 135 words 
and became, of course, a great President. 
And then there was William Henry Harri- 
son. Harrison gave an inaugural address 
that droned on for nearly 2 hours. It was a 
blustery March day. Harrison caught pneu- 
monia, and a month later he was dead. 
[Laughter] I told him to keep it short. 
[Laughter] 
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But in a certain sense, the quest for excel- 
lence began when we first took office in 
1981. During the past 6 years we’ve cut tax 
rates, reduced regulations, supported a 
sound monetary policy, and held down the 
growth of government spending. 

And the result: Inflation has fallen to its 
lowest level in 25 years. Our unemploy- 
ment rate is among the lowest in the West- 
ern World. Our economy has created some 
13 million new jobs. In manufacturing— 
often cited as one of the weakest sectors— 
the fact is that labor productivity is rising at 
a rate almost 50 percent greater than the 
postwar average. Several firms have moved 
some of their manufacturing operations 
back into America. Yet, as we both know, 
there’s still so much more to be done. And 
in considering our quest for excellence, we 
must look, above all, to the future. 

Just last week I sent to Congress a pack- 
age of legislative proposals to advance this 
quest for excellence. These proposals in- 
clude job retraining for displaced workers, 
training funds for young people from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged backgrounds, a 
host of measures that would spur innovation 
in American science and technology, and 
proposals that would do a great deal to im- 
prove that aspect of American life that 
bears so directly on our future—education. 

I could speak at length about each of 
these—but, then, I made you a promise. So, 
let me concentrate instead on one area that 
I know is of special concern to each of you: 
world trade. 

To begin with, our administration takes it 
as a fundamental premise that the answer 
to our problems is more international trade, 
not less—and certainly not protectionist 
barriers like those some in Congress are ad- 
vocating. After all, when you’re my age you 
can’t help but remember that Congress 
passed the Smoot-Hawley protectionist leg- 
islation in 1930 and that just 3 years later 
unemployment in America stood at 25 per- 
cent. I was one of them. 

You of the Mid-America Committeé have 
supported us in our efforts to beat back 
protectionist legislation and keep the em- 
phasis on free and fair trade. And you'll be 
happy to hear that I have good news. The 
threat of protectionist legislation is still with 
us, but at the same time I see a new hope 
for a bipartisan consensus on the impor- 
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tance of expanding world trade. No less a 
Democratic figure than House Speaker Jim 
Wright recently said, “The solution lies in 
opening markets for American goods, not in 
closing our markets to foreign goods.” 

Well, as you know, at the end of the 
Second World War the United States stood 
virtually alone, an economic giant that none 
of the war-ravaged powers could begin to 
match. After the war the United States 
grew still more economically stronger, lead- 
ing the world by example. Today Europe 
and Japan have been rebuilt, and many real 
income levels have risen in many develop- 
ing countries. By way of international trade, 
this new prosperity in the rest of the world 
adds greatly to our own by enabling them 
to buy American goods. 

But, yes, it also poses certain challenges. 
To begin with, there’s the serious problem 
of markets that have been intentionally 
closed to American goods. Here, too, we’ve 
already begun to take action. Indeed, in this 
administration we’ve taken the strongest ac- 
tions in American history against unfair 
trade practices abroad. And in the 2 years 
to come, we'll be taking actions that are 
stronger still. 

The proposals we sent to Congress in- 
clude, for example a request to grant wider 
protection to patents, copyrights, and trade 
secrets—in effect putting up a “No Tres- 
passing” sign over American intellectual 
property. And in our package, the Trade 
Employment and Productivity Act, we 
asked Congress for the authority to negoti- 
ate a new round of trade agreements to 
lower trade barriers the world over. Free 
trade must be also fair trade, and we intend 
to see to it that world trade is just that. The 
Secretary of Treasury recently reached an 
agreement to encourage greater growth 
and domestic demand among our trading 
partners. Growing world markets are the 
ultimate answer to growth in our economy, 
growth in trade, and growth in the number 
of jobs. 

Yet in this quest for excellence there’s 
much more to do than to open foreign mar- 
kets—much to do to make American goods 
and services, American education, indeed 
our whole way of life, resonate with excel- 
lence. I’ve already mentioned the many 
proposals that I sent to Congress last week, 
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but there are limits to government’s role— 
limits to what government should do, limits, 
after all, to what government can do. 

So, in closing, I need to enlist your help, 
if you will, to issue that challenge that I 
mentioned at the outset. For the sake of our 
future, do all you can to make your busi- 
nesses more innovative and efficient. In 
export markets, compete more effectively, 
develop better techniques of management, 
better goods, and better services. Because 
the better our management, the more inno- 
vative and competitive we are, the more 
jobs we'll create, and the more prosperous 
all of America will become. 

For our part, our administration has done 
its best to provide a healthy economy and 
to protect you from protectionist legislation. 
And now I ask you, in short, to participate 
in every way you can in this—America’s 
quest for excellence. We all have a stake in 
the outcome. 

So, thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1987 





Proclamation 5612. February 25, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Vision is a priceless gift that enriches our 
lives in countless ways. Through our eyes 
we drink in the beauties of art and nature. 
Reading offers us a window on the world— 
present and past. The ability to see is some- 
thing we tend to take for granted until it is 
threatened by disease or injury. But there 
are steps all of us can take now to protect 
the gift of sight. 

One of the most important precautions is 
regular eye examinations by an eye care 
professional. Such checkups can alert us to 
the early stages of an eye disease that, if 
unchecked, could cause irreparable loss of 
sight. Thanks to research, eye doctors now 


have effective treatments for some of the 
most sight-threatening eye diseases. 

For example, research supported by the 
National Eye Institute has shown that laser 
treatment can help many pecple who are at 
risk of visual loss from diabetic eye disease. 
It is essential for people with diabetes to 
have regular eye examinations to learn 
whether they need this treatment. 

Regular eye checkups are also important 
for people who have reached middle age, 
because glaucoma, cataract, macular dis- 
ease, and many other serious eye disorders 
tend to strike in middle and later life. But if 
these conditions are detected and treated in 
time, serious visual loss often can be pre- 
vented. 

Children, too, stand to benefit from eye 
examinations. A routine checkup may 
reveal some problem that should be cor- 
rected while the child is still young. Many 
children have been spared from lifelong 
visual handicaps because a checkup gave 
warning of a need for treatment. 

Preventing eye injuries is also very im- 
portant. Everyone should wear goggles, 
safety glasses, or a face mask when working 
with chemicals or machinery that might be 
a hazard to the eyes. People participating in 
certain sports may also benefit from protec- 
tive eyewear. 

And there is more we can do. We can 
give the gift of sight to others by making 
arrangements to donate our eyes after 
death. Donations are needed for corneal 
transplant operations that can cure blind- 
ness in people whose corneas have been 
damaged by injury or disease. It is hard to 
imagine a more magnanimous bequest. 

This is a time to recognize the many con- 
tributions of private organizations devoted 
to the safeguarding of eyesight, the preven- 
tion of visual loss, and the rehabilitation of 
those with impaired vision. During this cen- 
tennial year of the National Institutes of 
Health, we can also celebrate the many re- 
search accomplishments of the National Eye 
Institute. 

To encourage all Americans to reflect on 
how important eyesight is and what they 
can do to safeguard it, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved December 30, 
1963 (77 Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has au- 
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proclaim the first week in March of each 
year as “Save Your Vision Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
1, 1987, as Save Your Vision Week. I urge 
all Americans to participate in this observ- 
ance by making eye care and eye safety an 
important part of their lives. I invite eye 
care professionals, the communications 
media, and all public and private organiza- 
tions committed to the goal of sight conser- 
vation to join in activities that will make 
Americans more aware of the steps they 
can take to protect their vision. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:48 p.m., February 26, 1987] 


Iran-Iraq War 





Statement by the President. 
February 25, 1987 





On January 23, while the Iranian assault 
against Iraqi forces was especially intense, I 
reiterated the deep concern of the United 
States at the suffering and instability which 
the Iran-Iraq war has brought to the Gulf 
region. Since that time, although Iraq has 
stopped the Iranian attack east of Basra and 
pushed it back somewhat, the fighting in 
this tragic conflict has continued on the 
ground, in the air, and at sea. 

Clearly, the peoples of the region cannot 
rest secure until there is a negotiated end 
to the conflict. We have frequently. called 
on Iran’s leaders to join in working toward 
a negotiated settlement, as the Iraqis have 
repeatedly offered to do. Regrettably, the 
Iranian Government has so far proved unre- 
sponsive in the face of all efforts to encour- 
age reason and restraint in its war policy. It 
has also persisted in its efforts to subvert its 
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neighbors through terrorism and intimida- 
tion. 

We continue to work for a settlement 
that will preserve the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of both Iran and _ Iraq. 
Toward that end, I have asked Secretary of 
State George Shultz to take the lead in an 
international effort to bring Iran into nego- 
tiations. Secretary Shultz has recently 
named Under Secretary-designate Ed Der- 
winski to be responsible for our “Operation 
Staunch.” This effort has my full support. 

As I emphasized in January, this conflict 
threatens America’s strategic interests, as 
well as the stability and security of all our 
friends in the region. We remain strongly 
committed to supporting the self-defense of 
our friends in the region and recently 
moved naval forces in the Persian Gulf to 
underpin that commitment. We also remain 
strongly committed to ensuring the free 
flow of oil through the Strait of Hormuz. 
Finally, we are determined to help bring 
the war to the earliest possible negotiated 
end. With that goal in mind, the United 
States calls for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, negotiations, and withdrawal to 
borders. I urge the international communi- 
ty, in the appropriate fora and through the 
appropriate mechanisms, to cooperate in 
the endeavor. The time to act on this dan- 
gerous and destructive war is now. 


President’s Special Review Board for 
the National Security Council 





Remarks Opening the Board’s Press 
Conference on Its Final Report. 
February 26, 1987 





The President. On behalf of myself and 
the American people, I want to extend my 
thanks to Senator Tower, Secretary Muskie, 
and General Scowcroft. Whatever this 
report may say, I have appointed—or I’m 
proud to have appointed this distinguished 
Board, because it fulfills my commitment to 
get the facts and share them with the 
American people. This is why I asked Attor- 
ney General Meese to conduct his review 
and why, when that review uncovered un- 
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authorized actions, I ordered full disclosure 
of what we then knew. It was why I urged 
the appointment of an Independent Coun- 
sel and why I appointed David Abshire as 
my Special Counselor on this matter. And it 
is also why I ordered full cooperation with 
congressional inquiries. And it’s why I ap- 
pointed this Board, the Tower board. 

The significance of this Board’s work is 
reflected in the size of this volume, which I 
am going to carefully study over the next 
several days. But Senator Tower, Secretary 
Muskie, and General Scowcroft, in complet- 
ing the task so well, you’ve again demon- 
strated a willingness—one you’ve shown all 
your lives—to help your country, to devote 
yourself to public service. In a _ highly 
charged atmosphere, I know it wasn’t easy 
to interrupt your lives. But this was an im- 
portant contribution to your nation, and the 
American people are grateful to you for it. 

And now, in addition to thanking these 
distinguished gentlemen, I want to make it 
clear that I consider their work far too im- 
portant for instant analysis. I intend to read 
and digest it first, think carefully about its 
findings, and promptly act on its recom- 
mendations. 

Next week I will address the Nation and 
give the American people my response to 
this report. But I pledge to the American 
people today that I will do whatever is nec- 
essary to enact the proper reforms and to 
meet the challenges ahead. 

I want to thank the members of the 
Board again. And now, John, I’m sure 
there'll be a few questions for you. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. ——Donald Regan be leaving as Chief 
of StaffP 

Q. ——Iranian. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Is Donald Regan—— 

The President. The Board will take your 
questions. 

Q. Sir, will Donald Regan be leaving as 
your Chief of Staff 


Note: The President spoke at I1 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

In the President’s closing remarks, he re- 
ferred to Senator John G. Tower. 


Low-Income Opportunity Improvement 
Act of 1987 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. February 26, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit for the consideration of 
the Congress proposed legislation, entitled 
the “Low-Income Opportunity Improve- 
ment Act of 1987,” to encourage State- 
sponsored and community-based demon- 
strations in public assistance policy. 

This legislative proposal is the result of an 
exhaustive, year-long administration study 
of the needs of poor Americans. Hundreds 
of welfare recipients, former recipients, and 
self-help and welfare experts were consult- 
ed. The study, “Up From Dependency,” 
concludes that our Nation’s current welfare 
system is both inefficient and ineffective in 
meeting the needs of the poor and in pro- 
viding opportunities and incentives for eco- 
nomic independence. 

Currently our welfare system is a laby- 
rinth of 59 major welfare programs that re- 
quire some 6,000 pages of Federal regula- 
tions and cost more than $132 billion in FY 
1985. Welfare spending has soared since the 
1960s, so that today some 52 million Ameri- 
cans, or one in five, benefit from welfare. 
All told, this spending is more than twice as 
great as the “poverty gap,” or the amount it 
would take to lift all Americans above the 
official poverty level. Thus, many Ameri- 
cans who are not poor receive public assist- 
ance benefits, even as many others remain 
in poverty. 

The study also found that our current 
array of welfare programs creates incen- 
tives that undermine the willingness to 
work and become self-reliant. Most welfare 
recipients say they want to work, but they 
also say they can often get more on welfare 
than they can earn in a full-time job. The 
study found that while current welfare pro- 
grams provide valuable temporary help to 
families, that same help replaces the bread- 
winner and enables young mothers to raise 
children without fathers. 

The study found that by parachuting ben- 
efits to individuals from faraway State and 
Federal capitals, our centralized welfare 
system also weakens communities. It under- 
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mines the implicit social contract among 
neighbors and neighborhoods that keeps 
any community peaceful, livable, and pro- 
ductive. Finally, while welfare rescues 
many Americans from short-term distress, it 
also mires too many in long-term, unwanted 
dependency. 

I believe we can and must do better. I 
believe it is time to learn from the mistakes 
of our centralized welfare system by imple- 
menting a new national strategy that 
stresses grass-roots participation, State and 
local initiative, and creative ideas for reduc- 
ing dependency and strengthening eco- 
nomically self-reliant families. 

This strategy must build on the enterprise 
that individuals, communities, and State 
governments have shown in recent months 
and years by creating their own alterriatives 
to the current welfare system. Federal legis- 
lation enacted since 1980 has given States 
greater, if still modest, latitude to undertake 
employment and training programs. The 
States have responded with reforms that 
put a premium on reducing dependency 
and instilling skills and a sense of pride 
among welfare recipients. This legislative 
proposal builds on that success by giving 
States greater flexibility to implement new 
ideas aimed at reducing welfare dependen- 
cy. America’s 50 States have always been 
laboratories for creative social change, and 
this initiative creates a process to tap that 
creativity. 

This proposed legislation also encourages 
investment in the hundreds of self-help and 
anti-poverty initiatives now blossoming 
around the country. In cities and rural 
areas, thousands of low-income Americans 
have mobilized to help themselves, their 
neighbors, and their children. This pro- 
posed legislation seeks to assist those efforts 
by encouraging local leaders to work with 
the States in creating welfare policies that 
will work best for their own communities 
and citizens. The bill recognizes that a 
single, national solution to the problem of 
poverty and welfare dependency cannot 
work for thousands of distinct communities. 
The proposed legislation encourages diverse 
solutions for diverse needs and communi- 
ties. 

Toward these ends, the bill authorizes the 
waiver of certain rules and requirements in 
Federal programs in order to promote dem- 
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onstrations of innovative solutions to the 
problem of welfare dependency, while en- 
suring that the rights of families and indi- 
viduals under Federal civil rights and other 
laws are protected in the demonstrations. 
The demonstrations offer opportunities to 
simplify the delivery of public assistance, to 
increase the self-sufficiency of low-income 
families and individuals, and to give States 
and communities greater flexibility to 
design public assistance policies that seem 
most appropriate for their own citizens. 
The waiver applies to any Federal or feder- 
ally assisted program intended to alleviate 
poverty and that meet certain other re- 
quirements specified in the bill. 

The bill also establishes an Interagency 
Low-Income Opportunity Assistance Board, 
with a chairman appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to certify and evaluate demonstrations 
proposed by the States. Each State will be 
required to report annually on each demon- 
stration. 

I urge the Congress to act without delay 
on this important legislative proposal. I am 
confident that working together we can 
provide States and communities the means 
they need to assist low-income Americans 
in building lives of dignity and self-sufficien- 
cy. 

Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 26, 1987. 


National Developmental Disabilities 
Awareness Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5613. February 26, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Nearly four million Americans have 
grown up with severe physical or mental 
impairments that have slowed their learn- 
ing, limited their mobility, inhibited their 
expression, and rendered them dependent 
on others for care and assistance. 

For many of these people with develop- 
mental disabilities there is now the prospect 
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of a brighter future and greater opportuni- 
ty. Americans are becoming increasingly 
aware that such disabilities need not keep 
individuals from realizing their fuil poten- 
tial in school, at work or at home, as mem- 
bers of their families and of their communi- 
ties. 

New opportunities have been created 
through the efforts of those with develop- 
mental disabilities and their family mem- 
bers, along with professionals and officials at 
all levels of government. Working together, 
they have brought about significant changes 
in the public perception of young people 
and adults with developmental disabilities, 
opening new doors to independent and pro- 
ductive lives. 

One important new milestone is the fruit- 
ful partnership between government and 
the private sector in finding productive em- 
ployment for people with developmental 
disabilities, people who might otherwise 
have been destined to a lifetime of depend- 
ency. In the past 2 years, the Administra- 
tion’s Employment Initiative has resulted in 
finding job opportunities for more than 
87,000 people with developmental disabil- 
ities. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-483, has 
designated the month of March 1987 as 
“National Developmental Disabilities 
Awareness Month” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1987 
as National Developmental Disabilities 
Awareness Month. I invite all individuals, 
agencies, and organizations concerned with 
the problem of developmental disabilities to 
observe this month with appropriate ob- 
servances and activities directed toward in- 
creasing public awareness of the needs and 
the potential of Americans with develop- 
mental disabilities. I urge all Americans to 
join me in according to our fellow citizens 
with such disabilities both encouragement 
and the opportunities they need to lead 
productive lives and to achieve their full 
potential. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 


and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:58 a.m., February 27, 1987 


United States Ambassador to Singapore 
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February 26, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Daryl Arnold, of Califor- 
nia, as Ambassador to the Republic of Singa- 
pore. He succeeds J. Stapelton Roy. 


Mr. Arnold was associated with Family 
Farming in West Los Angeles, CA, 1946- 
1951. From 1951 to 1959, he was owner of 
the Cee Dee Ranch Co. (farming company) 
in Ventura, CA. He was partner/manager 
of Oceaa View Farms (shipping company) 
in Ventura from 1960 to 1969. Mr. Arnold 
was division manager of Freshpiet Foods in 
Ventura, 1969-1970, and president of the 
Free Marketing Council in Los Angeles, 
CA, 1970-1971. Since 1971 he has been 
president and chief executive officer of 
Western Growers Association in Irvine, CA. 
Additionally, Mr. Arnold served as a 
member of the Ventura County grand jury, 
1983; member, U.S. Agricultural Technolo- 
gy Advisory Committee to the Federal 
Energy Office, 1973; member, California 
Lieutenant Governor’s Economic Develop- 
ment Committee; member, Agricultural 
Technical Committee, 1977, 1980, and 
1983. He was appointed by the President as 
a member of the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development, 1982- 
1983, and a member of the Presidential 
Commission on the Conduct of U.S.-Japan 
Relations, 1983-1984. Mr. Arnold was 
named “Produce Man of the Year” in 1978. 


He attended the University of Southern 
California, 1942-1944, and Midshipman 
School at Ft. Schnyler, NY, in 1945. Mr. 
Arnold is married, has three children, and 
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resides in Corona Del Mar, CA. He was 
born November 12, 1924, in Santa Monica, 
CA. 


Chief of Staff to the President of the 
United States 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





Statement by the President on the 
Resignation of Donald T. Regan and the 
Appointment of Howard H. Baker, Jr. 
February 27, 1987 





Donald T. Regan came to me many 
months ago to say he would like to return 
to private life in the near future. However, 
after the revelations about Iran, he indicat- 
ed he would like to stay and help me and 
the administration through the investiga- 
tions. Last week he indicated that with the 
release of the Tower board report he felt he 
would like to go through with his original 
plans to return to private life. I am there- 
fore accepting with regret his resignation as 
Chief of Staff, effective today. 

Don Regan has served the administration 
and the Nation with distinction for 6 
years—first as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and as my Chief of Staff for the last 2 years. 
I have known him as a friend and associate 
who has always put the Nation’s interest 
first. 

I am also pleased to announce that 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., has agreed to serve 
as Chief of Staff to the President of the 
United States. 

Howard Baker is a distinguished Ameri- 
can who has served as Majority and Minori- 
ty Leader of the United States Senate, a 
leader of the Republican Party, and a man 
of unquestioned integrity and ability. I am 
enormously pleased that he is willing to 
take on this responsibility and to help me 
organize the White House staff for an ag- 
gressive 2 years of work. Howard and I 
have been friends for a number of years. I 
have the utmost respect and admiration for 
him. Howard expects to assume his new re- 
sponsibilities early next week. I look for- 
ward to having him work with me in the 
months ahead. 
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February 22 


The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


February 23 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—lItalian Defense Minister Giovanni Spa- 
dolini, to discuss arms control, counter- 


terrorism cooperation, and the Middle 
East; 


—members of the White House staff. 


In the afternoon, the President presented 
representatives of the United States Military 
Academy with the Commander in Chief 
Award in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House, in recognition of the Academy’s 
football record. 


February 24 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—a group of Representatives, to discuss 
the competitiveness initiative; 


—Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, to dis- 
cuss her recent trip to the Soviet 
Union. 





February 25 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 


—a group of Senators, to discuss the com- 
petitiveness initiative; 

—Jesse Jackson, to discuss education, sup- 
port for black colleges, and drug abuse; 


—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


February 26 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 


—members of the President’s Special 
Review Board for the National Security 
Council, to receive the Board’s final 
report; 

—the Vice President for lunch. 


In the afternoon, the President tele- 
phoned Members of Congress to discuss the 
findings of the President’s Special Review 
Board for the National Security Council and 
the Iran arms and contra aid controversy. 


February 27 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Donald T. Regan, 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff; and Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs; 

—Senators Robert Dole of Kansas and 
Alan K. Simpson of Wyoming and Rep- 
resentatives Robert H. Michel of Illinois 
and Dick Cheney of Wyoming, to dis- 
cuss the findings of the President’s Spe- 
cial Review Board for the National Se- 
curity Council and the Iran arms and 
contra aid controversy; 

—State legislators. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 24 


Richard Bender Abell, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Lois H. Herrington, resigned. 


Alfred J. Fleischer, Sr., 

of Missouri, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for the term expiring 
October 27, 1988 (reappointment). 


Frederick Phillips Biooks, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be a member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
1992, vice Stuart A. Rice, term expired. 


Ronald A. Cass, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 16, 1987, vice Paula Stern, resigned. 


Ronald A. Cass, 
of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 16, 1996 
(reappointment). 


Submitted February 25 


Alton G. Keel, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be the United States Perma- 
nent Representative on the Council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with 
the rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary. 


Submitted February 26 


Beryl Dorsett, 

of New York, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Education, vice Lawrence F. 
Davenport. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 24 


Fact sheet: 
Medicare Catastrophic Illness Coverage Act 


Released February 26 


Transcript: 

Press conference on the final report of the 
President’s Special Review Board for the 
National Security Council—by Senators 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 26—Continued 


John G. Tower and Edmund S. Muskie and 
Lt. Gen. Brent Scowcroft 


Fact sheet: 
Low-Income 
Act of 1987 


Opportunity Improvement 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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